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dences of God, we shall be admitted as 
a State or not, we leave with Him. 
He will do as He pleases ; the hearts 
of all living are in His hands, and 
whatever condition He permits us to 
live in we shall accept and conform to. 

I may with propriety venture the 
assertion that the heart of every a 
son now present renders praise to 
for the blessings we enjoy this morn- 
ing. Wetrustin Him. We are His 
servants ; we are His friends ; we are 
also the friends of humanity. How- 
ever much we may be misunderstood 
and misrepresented, this knowledge 
gives us satisfaction and comfort. 

Our experience has demonstrated 
the simple fact that, in enacting laws, 
the fewer they are, when well execu- 
ted, the better for the people. This 
is a fault which our Legislators have 
not fallen into ; they have not made 
a multitude of laws. Multiplying laws 
would not add to our peace or union. 
If we did not know how to govern and 
control ourselves and those around us, 
legislative enactments would be but a 


imsy shield to us; they would bea 


ken reed to lean upon. In this 
connection I recommend that 
adopt and sanction the laws whi 
have been enacted by the Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory Utah, 
thatthe same may be valid and have 
full force in thé State of Deseret. And 
I further desire, that you continue to 
apply your hearts to wisdom ; all .wis- 
dom pertaining to the things of this 
world, pertaining to the laws of our 
Territory and nation and the nations 
. Of. the world, and then that we all seek 
fot wisdom from Almighty God to 
enable us to di our knowl 
to the advanvtage of ourselves, as indi- 
viduals and as a community, and of 
the world. We should thus increase 
until we are able to wrench from the 
grasp of the enemies of God and truth 
every good principle and all that is 
desirable for maii’s elevation and hap- 
piness, and preserve them intact. 

That we have shown our ty 
for self-government, and are fully en- 
titled to an entrance into the great 
sisterhood of States which forms this 
Union, is evident to all unprejudiced 
people who are familiar with our his- 
tory. It is a little over twenty-one 
years since we broke our way into 
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these mountains, having traveled some 
thirteen or fourteen hundred miles 
from what is called “‘ civilization” and 
from supplies. In the short time we 
bave. been here, it can be said with 
truth ef us that we have advanéed 
faster in establishing true ciyilization, 
in making public and privete improve- 
ments, and in adding to the national 
wealth, than any other people, sur- 
rounded by the same’ circumstances, 
of whom we any This 
progress is, in the eyes of every patriot, 
and praiseworthy. 
Gentlemen, in coming together to- 
day as the Representatives of the State 
of we have the proud satis- 
faction of that we re 
@ people capable in every respect 
everning and controling themselves. 
e, in this country, have achieved a 


eat it; we make our bridges and 
streets, and poy for them ; we erect 
our public buildings, develop our re- 
sources, sustain our Government and 
officers, and are not im debt. That 
which is accumulated as income from 
taxation is appropriated for the bene- 
fit of the people. We have no bonds 
in market for greedy fimanciers to 
speculate in, to prove 4 cause of ®m- 
barrassment to ourselves, ora vexation 
and ce to our n. Our 
legislators have been wise enough not 
to go beyond their ability and burden 
the people with a heavy indebtedness, 
without having resources to.refund the 
same. Should we be admitted as a 
State, I look for the same policy to be 
}pusued ; we shall not fall into debt, 

t always live within our meaus, 

This is the secret of success: with 
men, communities, and nations. Take 
men in any capacity whatever, whether 
singly or otherwise, and you will find 
that if they live within their means, 
they will be independentand powerful. 
It is so in the case of a single indivwi- 
dual, and it is increasedly so with a 
community or nation. a8 & peDd- 
ple, have had wisdom enough to per- 
ceive and act u this. A le or 
government that will suffer itself to 
get entangled through avarice or other 
ca 


uses, and bring upon its people war 


and indebtedness, and then yoverty 


freedom and independence such as are 
rarely possessed by any in these 
days. We raise our own bread, and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and distress, proves that it is not capa- 
ble of wane T the proper rights of 
government. But a nation that can 
maintain peace within its borders, and 
with its neighbors, exhibits knowledge, 
wisdom an er that must eventp- 
ally call forth the res and admira- 
tion of the world. us far we have 
been able io preserve ourselves from 
such contingencies. It is true that 
war has been made upon us; but the 
sword of indignation has fallen harm- 
less at our feet. Yet ous own wisdom 
did not produce this; it was by the 
wisdom and power of God, which He 
im unto those who live so as to 
receive them, that they may preserve 
themselves. 

It is not my design to detain the As- 
sembly. There is a little business ne- 
cessary to be transacted. When this 
is attended to, there will be no further 
necessity to remain in session, The 
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members have been a long time here 
in the capacity of the islative As- 
sembly of the Terri of Utah, and 
to persons accustomed to active and 
gut-door business, such confinement 
becomes irksome. 

When you return to your constitu- 
ents, Gentlemen, you can with 
you the proud consciousness of having 
stviven with harmony and unison, du- 
ring your legislative labors, to enbanee 
the interests of our beloved country, 
and to maiutain those free institutions 
and that peace with which, under Di- 
vine Providence, we have been so long 
and kindly favored: | 

That the blessings of Heaven may 
rest down ny you, your constituents, 
and the land our God has given us, is 
the constant wish of 

Brienam Youne. 
—Deseret Evening News. | 


A well-known t of the 
Times, who has been visiting the cri- 
minal haunts in London, gives a shock- 
ing account of the dens of infamy in 
the southern district of the metropolis. 
He writes— The east end is bad enough, 
but it is, se to speak, mottled here 


and there with squalid districts, the 
inhabitants of which only offend against 
the poor laws by becoming paupers ; 


and districts like Tiger-bay and Blue- 
gate-field, which, though to outward 
seeming clean respectable enough, 
are, nevertheless, the haunts of in- 
veterate criminals. or 
chieftainess of this last- abomi- 
nable locality is known in theeigh- 
borhood by the soubriquet of *‘ Cast- 
iron Poll.” Our party were curious 
to see her, for in her way is a 
celebrity, having been convicted, 
was proved at her last trial, no 


light o 
varying in duration from 14 esse 
three months ; yet from the time that 
this infamous woman was 15—and she 
is now near 50—she has seldom been 
much more than a month out of pri- 


son. We were not gratified with a 
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— 


sight of this strange heroine of the 
place, as one of her companions (who 
our detective assured us had herself 
been convicted nearly 20 times) said — 

Poll, who her last sentence 
ee years’ penal servitude for a if 
nearly 


of London, to get back to it. 
East-end police station 


out 

meets, 

public. 
house, or, as she has done overand 


over again, the windows of the station- 
house itself. Then when she is brought 


= 
ble, but I was assured it was the fact, 
that the police of this district almost . 
dread the release of this woman, so 
much trouble does she give them. 
She has got so accustomed to, and 
parently enamoured of, the gaol life 
that she will literally do bre 
after a short ‘‘spree”’ at the East- 
and 

insist on beimg locked up; but, of 
course, as there is no charge against 
her, her unusual request cannot be 

an 05 times. UL course near | gratified. “No charge!” she says, 


back she cool 


asks the i r why 
he did no¥ Io 


lier up when he knew 
‘fo ‘commit her offence, 


Cato Bul, 
who has an i or vidlezt 
ou “but the hard- 


their hands to anything that is crimi- 
and become passers of bad mon ey, 
ers of watches, or seizers ve the 
t] walking home of “The 
uletly w ome of a t ) 
Fest-cad is, as I have said, very bad ; 
but, on & calm consideration, I am 
‘bound to confess that the south side 
of the water—those parts round the 
Mint and Kent-street; in the Borough, 
the streets leading back from the Lon- 
don- some streets off the Kent- 
road, and some the rail- 
way sinelall at the Ele tand Castle, 
are emphatically the worst neighbor- 
hoods in London. as 
men and women of the f classes of 
offenders against the laws may be 
found here im abundancé—men and 
women who are literally looked up to 
with dull sort of professional admira- 
tion as ape in their trade.’ Mur- 
derers, of course, you 
never Bow acter ts crime among 
the companionship of thieves, which is 
tabooed, not so much as a crime, but 
as blunder. It attracta too much 


comfortable for the rest | 
It, in fact, repens all their 
omestic 


whether it was “8 
or “Dark Bill” who threw 
the man on the curbstone and fractured | ers,” 


his skull after having garotted him and 


got his Yet, though | chief 


murder is as much as possible avoided 

least scro 

using such violence as will sone 


, and also, if possible, leave 
m "senseless foratime. But 


outright is so exceedingly fin in 
thigves’ parlance, i in m0 wonder that 


¥ 
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ened thieves, who are ready to turn 


ments for a week | i 


the 


17, 1860. 
aocidenta” ba In the 
haunts in the south o on I was 


shown many men who were suspected 
to be tters- -that is to say 


not | whom the police had ich caught in 

the f but of whose nig 

tions, y as the ‘bed them, 

legal was wan 

I was shown in the east and sou 


sides of London what T I may almost 
say were scores ut 
whom the detectives 


ve 
doubts as to my life being safe Wicks 
them fora single hour if it were known 


I had £20 or £30 i od me; and, 
above all, if the crime of me 
on the head could be committed under 
such circumatances as would afford fair 

of eludi 
oS to say that 
criminals are confined to any particu- 

lar ver of London ; unfortuna 
they are not, or, it they were, there is 
only one particular quarter in which 
we should wish to see them all con- 


be found, not lowest descrip- 
tion of infamous teen but the 


nests and nurseries of crime. 
¢ mass of the class here is sim 


the low class of beershops 
and probably thee the 
the acknowl haants of 


There is 


over 
but there are also hundreds of known 
ruffians who are as yet uncon 

and who, 7 


+ time to elude 
greatest error to 


suppose that al, or even @ majority, 


| 
she was going 
and the # ) 
: fined, and that is Newgate. But, no 
: matter how numerous they may be 
| elsewhere, there is certainly one quar- 
ter in. which they are pre-eminently 
abundant, and that is around the 
: alleys of the Borou Here are to 
tice, and its 
RO su perpetrators against 
are too keenly coup afir to make | every man ; their life is one continu- 
the usual thieves’ abiding place quite | ous i against the pro- 
perty, and safety of society They have 
| suckled, cradled, and hardened 
. in scenes of guilt, intumperance, and 
or more, and there is generally. some | profligars are be 
timid member of the rnity to be 
4 preséntative of not 
met among the poriieus the 
Borough. There are people who have 
ricki 
the line to be drawn between stunning | well as su ve 1 
up to the 
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of the criminal classes are continual! 
ing through the hands of justice. 
ied, I think, in 1862, stated in prison 
that he had carried on the printing of 


counterfeit notes for more than 15. 


Of course man was 
in concealing his occupation from 
the police, but there are hundreds of 
others whoalmost openly follow equally 
criminal and far more rous pur- 
suits with whom the police cannot in- 
terfere. . Our nt business 

~be to look up 


future vocation to destroy their re- 


cognised haunts. It isno good killing | card 


one wasp when we. leave the nest un- 
touched. Thieves, it must be remem- 
fraternity, and 


and conduct. is of course common to all 
parts of it, but it is not, asa rule, a 
riotous neighborhood. Thieves do not 
rob each other, and they have a whole- 
some fear uf making rows, lest they 
should bring the pclice into their no- 


torious territory. These haunts are 


not only the refuges and abiding places 
of criminals, but they are the training 
colleges for young thieves. If the 
police were only some night to make a 
corden ronnd Kent-street and the 
‘Mint, in the Borough, and take all 
they found within their lines—man, 
woman, or child—I venture to say 
that they would find two-thirds of 
their captives, not alone convicted 
thieves, but thieves living only by 
theft. In the Mint—I suppose from 
old tradition—the manufacture of spu- 
rious money is carried on more ex- 
tensively than in any other part of 
London. Of course the police do not 
know where these places are; they 
can only “‘ suspect.” But they can 
point to the low beerhouses where bad 
money can, be bought. The best 
counterfeits comman 
dozen for florins, 5s. a dozen for .shik 
lings, and 3s. a dozen for sixpences. 


ese vagabonds, and our | his 


rices of 9s. a} 
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even by the most experienced persons, 
while others, which are mere leaden 
eounters, fetch as little as:2s..6d. the 
dozen florins; but these can only be 


rence. of 
this, but my Detective assured me that 
for one case of this kind that came to 
light more than 200 were over 
unnoticed. The us victim- 
ized are, very naturally, ashamed. of 
their folly and crime and do not wish 
to make public how they heve been in- 
veigled into these sinks—in most cases 
by young girls. Of course, no one 
sympathises with the foolish sots who 
are thus beguiled ; but isitquiteright 
that the Government should virtu 
sanction the keeping of these. honses, 
and not only the wages of their 
iniquity, but them im- 
manity by removing their control from 
Nothing impressed nore during 
me more 

the many visits I made than -the orga- 
nization that evidently exists among 
thieves’ quarters. They have their 
own. set of ‘ leaving ” public 
houses, and tradesmen. are, in 
fact, a distinct community,.and the 
thief who “ peaches” another— 
as they will sometimes do, from anger 
or disappointment in their share of 
booty—must leave the community for 
ever, Apart from his being:not safe, 
-he would never be. trusted again, and, 
under ab assumed name, he must seek 
his life by crime in Liverpool, . Bir- 
mingham, or Manchester... As our 
party went round the south ef London 
our coming was generally known at all 
the haunts. we visited, but it'made no 
difference. .They knew..we had only 


| they usually are. The first house we 


| safely passed on drunken..men. ; is 
useleas for the police to declaini against 
these notorious haunts. If they search- 
ed them, they would find nothing, 
and all to their 
infamous character weigh nothing with 
ee c) open is able to. pay for 
sy In the. same way the po- 
|| lice can point te ap where 
-sharping, skit ping, and 
hocussing are of, almost daily ooccur- 
have a perfect organization among 
themselves. The quarter round Kent- 
street in the Borough, for instance, is 
almost wholly tenanted by them, and 
the houses they occupy are very good : 
property, for thieves will pay almost 
any amount of rent, and pay it regu- 
a for the sake of keeping together. 
The aspect of this quarter is low, foul, 
‘and dingy. Obscenity of language 
to. see them, and though, per-- 
haps, they might left off lark- 
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entered was at the end of a narrow, 
villainous- looking alley off Kent-street, 
and at the door of the house were some 
half-dozen ‘‘ roughs,” a in a verbal 
tel h instantly passed downstairs 
the notice that we were coming. Be- 
fore we entered my conductor told me 
that I should see nothing but the most 
notorious and convicted thieves. Had 
he sworn to me that I should see no- 
thing but honest men I could not have 
believed him. We passed through 
a low doorway, and down into a sort 
of cellar, or underground basement 
floor, which had been turned into a 
kind of kitchen, and here were assem- 
bled, to the number of about 30 or 40, 
some of the worst t of the most 
criminal classes in London. They 
were essentially of the criminal class, 
and any one who is familiar with the 
~ gspect of the inmates of Portland and 
Dartmoer will learn at once what is 
meant when I say this. They had the 
same lew, retreating foreheads, the 


same eager se of their deep-set | if I 


eyes, the same hard-sét yet shifty con- 
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=enemnones, I only met with one who 
been in a refuge, and this was the 
conversation that passed in the pre- 
sence of my friends and my conductor. 
My witness was a young man of about 
25, a convicted thief, a known rough 
and an associate of regular thieves. i 
asked him had he ever been in a casual 
ward. He ag Bo all the rest said, 
‘*No”—and I believe quite truly— 
‘that he liked getting his own living, 
and not going to a work’is.’4 

Have yon ever been to a refuge then? 
Yes ; I tried to go once. 

Did you stay there-7—No, I didn’t. 
They asks too many questions, and 
they asks them over and over agin, 
and when you forgets what you've said 
first out you 

But if you tell the truth at first you 
surely can’t forget that ?—Oh yes you 
can though, when you are asked over 
and over again. 

What questions did they ask you? 
(a very long pause).—They asked me 
if I had a father or a mother alive. 
Well, have you }—No ; they’re both 


tour of the mouth—a kind of mouth | dead 


that you could almost see was one that 
could whine for mercy in one breath 
and refuse it in another. There was 
not one of all those present whom a 
res ble person would not instinct- 
ively have nk from meeting in the 
day or night. They were mostly you 

men and young women—or, I had 
better say, young girls. No single 
one, from first to last, could give any 
account of himself as to saying where 
he worked, what he worked at, or who 
had ever employed him. Some gaid 
they lived “‘ by odd jobs,” some said 
they worked “‘ down the river.” The 
girls said they sold matches, some said 
they sang in public houses, some that 
they ‘‘ begged ;” but not one man or 
woman could mame an employer, not 
one could name a single piece of honest 
work he had been engaged in, an 
there was not one who did not deny 
that he had got a penny that week. 
And this was Friday night, and the 
men were all smoking and drinking 
beer, and the women, I was told (it 
was then past one o’clock), had had 
their suppers more than two hour ago. 
view of ascer- 
taining if they ever been in casual 
wards or refuges. Of the scores that 


Well, if you were asked that a dozen 
times you would not forget it, would 
you }—-Yes, I did, and they turned me 
out. 

The truth is you cannot get your 
beer and pipe at the refuge i— * 
that’s it (a great laugh at this); an 
they makes you say prayers, and (this 
was said with a spit of intense disgust) 
they makes you wash. 

is was the only case where I'met 

any who had among those criminals 
been at either a re or @ casual 
ward. The house in which this thieves’ 
jubilee is held makes up some 120 beds, 
and the lessee, if I may so call bim, 
ys £10 a week rent for the place. 
n this place men are charged 4d. a 
night for their beds, and men and 
women Is. In most other houses 


d| married couples are only charged 6d. 


I was so much struck with this discre- 
pancy that I asked the reason plain 
aes and the reply was 
equally plain and pointed: ‘‘ Bless 
you, sir, I should no mere think of 
asking if the people who come here are 
married than I should think of asking 
the men come are 
cv) pay money an 
I asks no questions.” After 


t 
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this I need not further lain what 
the house is, nor need I dwell upon 


the class of. female children whom I 
saw there, and who, tho living on 
their inifamy, were more fit for a nur-' 
than a notorious thieves’ house of 
ill-fame. But the dreary work of re- 
cording all these houses that we visited 
would be as wearisome to @me as it 
would be disgusting to your readers. 
House after house we entered, and to 
the same questions the same 1 
were given. They could not at 
what they had worked, or where they 
had last n at work, or where or 
when they meant to go to work next 
time. In only one house, however, 
Iam bound to say, were we treated 
with rudeness, and in only one house 
was any sort of violence offered, and 
this was only by a drunken thief 
instantly restrain ed 
the occupants of these houses and the 
a re on very well. The latter 
w they cannot touch these notori- 
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As the law goes on at present | such 
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ous men and wonien without a specific 
charge, and the notorious men and 
women are, as a rule, far too knowing 
traces uf specific charges 
no matter what it costs 

em to elude detection or remove wit- 
nesses. But the cost of maintaining 
these people in this life of crime is 
something enormous, and amounts 
every year to. nearly the expenses of 
an Abyssinian war. 

I do not pretend to offer suggestions 
as to the prevention of all crime, but 
this I do say, that unless the low 
shops, the low pawnbrokers, and the 
low leaving shops are put under the 
entire control of the: police, it is idle 
to talk of diminishing crime in the 
metropolis or bringing in bills for its 
better suppression. | have told tmly 
what I have seen, and your readers 


ReaDInc anp is good to read, 


learn ; 


mark 
to inwardly digest. It is good to read, better to think,—better to think one 


hour than to read ten hours without thinking. Thinking is to 


reading (if the 


book read have anything in it) what rain and sunshine are to the seed cast 
into the ground, the influence which maketh it bear and bring forth thitty 
forty, or a hundred fold, To read is to gather into the barn or storehouse of 
the mind ; to think.is to cast seed corn into the groand to make it productive. 
To read is to collect information ; to think is to evolve power. To read is to 
lay a burden on the back ; but to think is to give to the feet swiftness, to the 
hands strength. Yet we have a thousand or ten thousand readers for one 
thinker, as the kind of books sought after in circulating libraries bear witness. 
Tas Love or Curpren.—I am fond of children. I think them the 
of the world, the fresh flowers of our hearths and homes; little conjurors, 
with their ‘‘ natural magic,” evoking by their spells what delights and enriches 
all ranks, and equalizes the different classes of society. Often as they Lon 
with them anxieties and cares, and live to occasion sorrow and grief, we sho 
get on very badly without them. Only think, if there was never anything 
anywhere to be seen but great seme men and w how we should long 
for the sight of a little child ! ery infant comes into world like a dele- 
het, the harbinger and herald of office it is to 
e hearts of the fathers to the children,” and to draw ‘‘ the disobedient 
to the wisdom of the just.” A child softens and purifies the heart, hep 
and melting it by its gentle presence ; it enriches soul by new feelings, an 
awakens within it what is favorable to virtue. It is a beam of life, a fountain 
of love, a teacher whose lessons few can resist. Infants recall us. from. much 
that engenders and encourages selfishness, that freezes the affections, roughens 


the manners, indurates the heart ; they brighten the home, deepen love 
re te exertion, infuse and vivify and sustain the charities of 
8. 


It would be'a terrible world, I do think, if it was not embellished by 
little children.— Burnzy. 


| 
i be able to judge whether or not 
open resorts of criminals should 
be allowed to exist both in the east 
and south of London. 
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Tux glad tidings of great joy which were sounded through the world over — 
Gighteen hundred years ago were termed the Gospel. wen the an 
of the Father of the spirits of all flesh—the Gospel of God, Oa a 
His children through His beloved, Son Jesus Christ, and after His ascension 
through His Apostles and disciples, by which all might know the conditions of 
salvation and eternal lives. It was in fulfillment of the promises ‘of’ the 
‘ Almighty concerning the redemption of the human family in the odining of | 
His glorious Son, and the happy mission He should perform in. breaking the 
bands of death, hell and the grave, and introducing that | 
truth that should again reveal unto the children of God His mighty purpéses, — 


ad 


B 


maid, “ For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Ohrist : for it is the powet ef © 
_ Ged unto salvation to every one that believeth ; to the, Jew first, and alae to 
the Greek. For therein is the 


necessary to believe and obey that will, in order to understand the power of | 
God and enjoy the revelations of His righteousness.‘ Jesus Christ | 
preached the Gospel, and taught those principles negedsary to be observed to 
gain the favor and approbation of God. He fulfilled His part in the. ) 
plan of salvation ; and though desth came into-the world in consequence of ‘ 
| the original sin, yet we know that through His atonement comes the resur- | 
rection, ‘‘ For as in Adam all die, ever so'in Christ shall all bo-made alive,” : 
when all will be judged according to the deeds dene in the body. ma 
In the Savior’s instructions to his disciples, “he ssid unto thet, Go'd into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel te every creature. .. He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved ; and he that believeth not: shall be damned. And — 
these signs shall follow them that believe ; In' my mame. they shall cast ‘out 
devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; they sfiall take up serpents ; ‘and 
if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt, them ; ‘they shall Jay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover.” When the Gospel was preached by, the 
Apostles on the day of Pentecost, they ‘the Savior’s' mission &nd 
ascension in the power of the Holy Ghost, the hearts of the multitude were 


= 

teach them how to worehip the Father in spirit and in truth, instruct ‘them of 
His ways that they might walk in His paths, guide them in the narrow way 
that leads to life ete and inform them of the principles of truth and 
appreciated it was necessary to receive the testimony of Jesus Christ, of’ fii 

_ Apostles or disciples ; unless'the people had credited the divine authentitity — 
of their mission and received their. teachings, the word throngh them would ‘| 
haye profited nothing. The Gospel being the revealed will of God, it. was 
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touched, and they cried unto Peter and the rest of the Apostles, “Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?” Pvter said unto them, * ‘Repent, and be bep- 
tized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of ains, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For the promise is, unto 

and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Tora our Ged shall call.” When Philip preached the Gospel at Samaria and 
the people believed, they were baptized, both men. and women, and the gift . 
the Holy Ghost was conferred upon them through the laying on of hands. . 

the Gospel to the ty and when he answered, ‘I belieye 

Jesus Christ is the Son of G ” Philip baptized, him. When Peter preached 
to Cornelius, God poured ont His Holy Spirit upon him as an evidence to 
Peter that the Gentiles would be accepted by Him, inasmuch as they obeyed 
His commandments ; then Peter exclaimed, ‘‘ Can any man forbid water, that 
these should not be baptized, which have-received the Holy Ghost as well as 
we?” and he “‘ commanded them to be baptized in the name of the Lord.’ 
At the conversion of the jailor, when he asked Paul and Silas, ‘‘ Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved ?” they answered, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.” . They then ‘“‘spake unto them the word’ of the 
Lord,” their hearts were softened, they washed the Apostles stripes, ‘‘and 
was baptized, he and all his, straightway.” The baptism of the disciples of 
Jesus Christ was neither by sprinkling nor pouring, but by immersion ;_for 
this reason John baptized in ‘* Anon near to Salim, because there! was much 
water there ;” and the Apostle says, ‘‘ Therefore we are buried with him by 
baptism into death ; that like-as Christ was raised up from the dead by | the 


glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in pewness of life.” * 


By baptism we are buried beneath the water, Pa a 
when performed by one sent of God, after having believed and properly re- 
pented, we receive the remission of our ‘sins. And herein is the condemnation, 


‘*he'that believeth not shall be damned ;’ through neglecting the ordinance of 
‘baptiom the sins of the people still remain, as this ordinance is for the ** re- 


mission of sins,” therefore they died in their sins, hence the condemnation. 


Surely it is glad tidings, that by faith, repentance and baptism, “ though your 


ains are aa scarlet they shall become white as wool.” The Gospel teaches that 


- then all are in a condition to receive the Holy Spirit—the Spiritual Adviser of 


the children of obedience—to lead them into all truth, the Spirit whereby we 


can understand all things and know God, whom to know is eternal life.. The 
Bible. clearly teaches that faith in God and His beloved Son Jesus Christ; re- 


pentance of sins, baptism by immersion for the remission of sins, the laying on 


of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost, and walking in newness of life pertain 
- to the Gospel of our Lord and Sayior Jesus Christ. This is the Gespel of whieh 
‘Paul, writing to the Galatians, stated, “‘ though we, or an angel from heaven, 
any. other goapel yen than that which we have preached ante fou, 
him: be acoursed.” And the Apostle John said, ‘‘ whosoever transgresseth, 
and abideth ‘not’ in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth in 


the doctrine of Christ, he hatly both the Father and the Son. lf there come 
any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, 
neither bid him God speed.” No man can preach the Gospel of Christ, unless 
sent of Him, ‘‘no man taketh this honor unto himself, but he that is called of 
God ‘as was Aaron.” “It may be asked; is it not written? “Therefore being 


| 
| 
; 
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justified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and if so what need of baptism, or anything else, seeing that saving faith is al) 


sufficient ? e epistle wherein that statement is made was addressed by 
Paul “ To all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called to be Saints.” They 
had received the Gospel or doctrine of Christ, and had obeyed the Gospel by 
believing, repenting and being baptized, and had received the Holy Ghost 
through the laying on of hands, by which they had become “Saints,” and 
were ‘‘ beloved of God” for their obedience. Let all prayerfully consider 
these things, and search the Scriptures and see whether they are not correct, 
always remembering that, if we wish to understand the things of God, we 


must ask of Him for that wisdom by which all may understand the Gospel. 


G. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCOTLAND. be, there is reason to believe that 


Glasgow, April 5, 1869. 
Dear Brother,—l am happy to in- 
form you that all things in this vicini- 
ty, so far as we are concerned, are in 
a flourishing condition. The Saints 
are feeling well and seem to be anited 
in their labors, and, as a general thing, 
raat the Spirit of their holy 
ai 


Our Conference of last month has 
had a very good effect among the 
Saints, in encouraging them and en- 
livening them to a sense of their posi- 
tion. And with br. Pace and myself 
it was a source of great joy in being 


—— to meet with our beloved 


dent and the brethren who ac-— 


companied him, and in receiving so 
muc good and valuable instruction, 
which | am sure will not be forgotten. 
It is encouraging to see every thing 
moving along so nicely—to see the 
work of God progressing among the 
Saints; and I believe the Saints in 
this Conference are progressing. They 
are very anxious for the time when 
they can gather to Zion where their 
time and ability can be used more ef- 
fectually in helping to build up the 
Kingdom of God, and I consider it a 
very good proof that the Saints have 
the Spirit of the Gospel with them 
when they manifest by both word an 
deed their anxiety to gather to Zion ; 
and where the latter is not with the 
former, where it is possible for it so to 


something is amiss. If the Saints in 
these lands, would all understand this 
correctly, and then work accordingly, 
a greater work could be accomplished. 
The Saints are to be gathered from 
these lands, and to accomplish this 
object they should not sit supinely, 
doing little or nothing, wai for 
others to do all, but should be ping 
all in their power, and, then the 

will bless them-in so doing, and will 
open the way before them. 

There is circulating in the Glasgow 
papers a co dence from some 
one now in Salt e City, which, for 
falsehood and injustice to the Saints 
of God, I think exceeds anything | 
have seen of late. But we, like the 
Saints of old, have become accustomed 
to having ourselves and our religion 
misrepresented by evil designing men. 
The Saints who are living their reli- 
gion will know how to receive all such 
reports; and those who have not the 
Spirit of the Gospel, if such would re- 
ceive a friend’s advice, let them draw 
near to the Lord their God and live 
their holy religion, and by so doi 
they can have the Spirit of God wi 
them, which will give them power te 
discern between truth and-falsehood. 

I pray God to bleas you, br. Carring- 
ton, and all who are desirous of seeing 
the Kingdom of God grow and increase. 

YT remain your brother in the Gospel, 

GROVER. 


Thefts never enrich ; alms never impoverish ; 


yers hinder no work. 


‘A 

| 

} 

| 
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OF CASHMERE. 


Taken on the whole, there is, per- 
, no more delightful climate in the 
world than the western and northern 
Punjab during four or five months of 
the year, viz., from the end of October 
to the middle of March. Though the 
nights are very cold, as are also the 
mornings before sunrise, during the 
day a bright warm sun, tempered 
generally by a clear refreshing air, 
make the climate very similar to that 
of an Italian winter.. The European 
resident or tourist who can manage to 
nd the winter in the Punjab, and 
the hot months in the cool sanatoria 
of Murree, Simla, and Dalhousie—or, 
if he prefers a more rough-and-ready 
tent life, amid the valleys and moun- 
tains of Cashmere—may live as health- 
ily as in any part of Europe. Generally 
speaking, however, throughout the dis- 
tricta of the Punjab, especially on the 
extreme western frontier, the country 
is of the most dry, arid, and uninter- 
esting character, and, owing to the 
absence of forest and underwood, 
little large game is to be found. 

After about ten marches from Mur- 
ree the traveller reaches Baramoolla, 
a point at the western extremity of 
the far-famed valley of Cashmere, 
which is about ninety miles long, and 
varies in breadth from ten to thirty 
miles. It forma a tolerably flat plain, 
about 5,000 feet above the level of the 
Bea, and is most completely encircled 
My an amphitheatre of mountains. 

e Jhelum, which flows through the 
entire length of the valley and drains 
it of its superfluous waters, here be- 
comes navigable, and consequently the 
journey hence up to Srinuggur is in 

neral done more agreeably by water. 
Porters and baggaye mules are accord- 
ingly dismissed, and boats are 
for the journey. As these are e 
and comfortable, two will rally 
found sufficient—one for the maste 
and the other for the servants 


ot is as comfort- 
able and enjoyable as any in India. 
Seated under the spacious awning of 
thatchwork which completely covers 
the centre of the boat, with tables, 


chairs, and bed, arranged at conveni- 


ence, you can read, write, or lie and 
smoke, as inclination may dictate. 
Yoar boatmen paddle your b lei- 
surely along, and while en route you 
may amuse yourself in a variety of 
ways. If you have a mind to fish, you 
can throw out your line with a good 
chance of very fair sport ; or you can 
take your gun into the prow of the 
boat and amuse yourself with lon 
shots at the numerous waterfowl whic 
show themselves here and there on 
ithe river ; or you can sit still, and do 
nothing but drink in to the full the en- 
joyment of the scene. The clear, bra- 
cing air, the limpid water around you, 
the variety of view presented by each 
bend of the river, the -bold, pictur- 
ue outline of the blue mountains at 
a little distance on each side of the 
valley, and lastly, the charm and no- 
velty of the whole trip—all these mini- 
ster to the eye, antl give pleasure to 
evening approaches, it is gene- 
rally convenient to anchor the hn at 
any suitable spot on the banks on 
either side, in! order to dine and allow 
the native servants to cook and eat 
their dinners, The day’s amusements 
can be varied by a dip in the river be- 
fore dinner,.or by taking a gun and 
beating the wide marshes which fre- 
quently border the bank, for snipe and 
wildfow], both of which abound in the 
early spring and autumn of the year. 
As the boat is paddled up the stream 
for Baramoola, the river gradually, 
after a distance of some ten miles or 
widens out’ into the Woolar Lake, 


|a ‘broad e of water, in some 
parts shallow. Crossing 
the lake, the boat again regains the 
channel of the Jhelum on the opposite 
side, and pursues its way up the 
stream. e country bordering the 
river is flat, and generally very well 
cultivated, rice and maize being the 
prevailing crops. In other parts it is 
abundantly well wooded ; the soil in 
the higher portions of the valley seems 
well adapted to the crocus, 
re cultivated for the sake of its 
from which is made the famous 

re saffron, the manufacture of 


which is a Government monopoly. 
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Nothing can be more brilliant than a 
field of these plants in full bloom. 
Srinuggur, the capital, is generally 
reached on the fourth day after leaving 
ramoola. As you proceed up the 
iver, which flows right thro the 
centre ef the city, there is no lack of 
animation in the scene, for a variety 
of sights. present themselves to the eye. 


You are rowed along between the’ 


— wooden houses and ancient 
indoo temples, whose lower walls 
are almost washed by the water, past 
the new palace of the Maharaja, and 
" under the two or three cranky woodén 
bridges that span the stream. Dozens 
of boats, each freighted with English 
masters, pass and overtake you en 
route, the native hboatmen in each ply- 
ing their paddles with might and main 
to outstrip any competitors they may 
fall in with. Here comes the state 
barge of the Commissioner Sahib, i.e., 
the English charge daffaires—an un- 
wieldly but comfortable boat, paddled 
by a host of boatmen. Here is a boat 
with a closely-curtained sort of cage 
in the centre, containing probably the 
of family some native 
ndee, per one 0 ministers 
Sf the state. here’ and there 
you may catch a glimpse between the 
trees of the tents of some English 
tourist, with all the paraphernalia of 
camp life’scattered inconfusion around, 
while the owner may perhaps be seen 
in a rough shooting suit, seated in 
some shady spot close by. On either 
bank are dozens of natives of all sorts 
—white-robed Hindustanis, red-tur- 
baned Cashmeerees, itinerant mer- 
chants, with porters carrying their 
bundles of Cashmere curiosities behind 
them, shikarees with skins of wild 
beasts for sale, &. 
Passing above the more crowded 
uarter of the city, the banks of the 
belum are lined on both sides with 
tall poplars and plane-trees, while 
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hundred yards or so are to be seen the 
houses provided by the Maharaja fo; 
the reception of European visitors. 
but these are generally so infested with 
obnoxious insects that tents are fa, 
preferable. Getting clear above the 
city, the traveller will do well to dis. 
embark his goods and chattels, and 
arrange to have his camp pitched in 
one of the numerous gardens on the 
right bank of the stream. Dismissing 
your Baramoola boats, you establish 
yourself under the wide-spresding 
shade of one of the magnificent plane 
trees that abound throughout the val. 
ley, where you find yourself cool and 
comfortable enough. | 
At Srinuggur, as at Venice, 
is the usual mode of locomotion, and 
the first thing you do, therefore, is to 
rovide yourself with a boat, which 
ere stands instead of a horse ora 
buggy elsewhere. There is no difi- 
culty in doing this, and for a consider- 
ation of 30s. a month you have a boat 
and six boatmen at your beck and 


call. You accordingly oer to do 
the lions of the place. ining un- 
der the thatched awning which coven 
the centre of your boat, you are rowed 
down the river, and branching off to 
the right proceed to the great lake, 
and across its deep clear waters to-the 
Shalimar ens with their marble 
tanks and fountains, and their avenues 
of magnificent plane-trees. 

After this, you may visit the nume- 
rous gardens in the vicinity, in which 
most of the principal English fruit- 
trees may be found, or you may pene- 
trate into the narrow dirty mn of 
the city, with their many-storied tot 
tering houses, anf visit the wretched 
hovels where are woven the far-famed 
shawls of Cashmere, the 
shops with their stocks of quaint cari- 
osities, or the depots of the great 
shawl-merchants, where are all sorts 
of the woven fabrics of the country.— 


willows hang their branches over into | The Field 


the water. At intervals of every few 


Worxine is an excellent worki 
imparting great elasticity to the character. As a bishop said, ‘‘ Temper 3 
nine-tenths of Christianity ;” so are cheerfulness and diligeuce nine-tenths of 
— wisdom. They are the life and soul of success, as well as happiness. 

rhaps the very highest pleasure in life consists in clear, brisk, conscious 
_ working ; energy, confidence, and every other good ‘quality mainly depend 


upon it. 


quality, 


| 
| j 
| 
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ackneyed subject has. 
a been mooted in your | 
will trouble you, with yet ano 


,|.once mere headed by one of the 
| savages, who in his turn took up 
and coursed 


by 
| ter, 
small.| animals were driven from si 


ed up, turned them, and chased them 


m.| to recover .wind for a fresh burst. 
across the 


herd dashed 


to escape on 
re they were 


the 


bo 
the opposite side; but 
them till relieved 
hand from an opposite quar- 

In this manner the persecuted 
to side, . 


m,| and from corner to corner, a fresh as- . 


: 
E 


PAT 
when, ina re-. 
concealed 


i 


} sailant heading them at every +t 
til ifed 


ightened to wheel round 
tiling “ATL this tiene 
the wolf whieh lay concealed in the. 
furrow near centre of the field had 
never, moved, although the antelope 
had passed and repassed within a few — 
feet. of him,.and had, perhaps, even 


his time for action 


not yet arrived. It now became 


out being discovered, con- 
apparently, decided on their plan of 


attack, the welves separated, re- 
maining stationary and the other five 


In this 


ane -place, an 
made a dash at the antelope. The 
, tossed their heads, as if in 

and started off in a succession 
of flying bounds which soon left their 
Bat no _ sooner 
rt approach the edge of the field 


» like setters drawing on a. 


evident 
must soon be ti 


unfortunate antelope 
when it ap- 
peared surro 
wolves ae have a combi 
attack, and driven the terrified herd 
tow the centre of the field, where 
the wolf who had hitherto been lying 
in reserve would up in 
the midst of them, at 


allow matters to 


least.one victim. . I, however, did not — 
sofar. I was 

datisied with what I had seen, and 
resolved to turn the tables on my 
friends the wolves, by making a slight 
in the last. act of the tragedy 

ingly, just as anaeepe ap- 

to be driven to a standstill, I 

pata stop to further proceedings on 
the part of their ravenous assailants 
sending a rifle-bullet through the 


by 

eo AS the nearest skulker, ‘who in- 
continently gave up the ghost; and 
his sagacious companions, seeing that 


= 
tract from Colonel Campbell's 
Journal,” ising that I have x 
the surrounding, of herd of pallahs |. 
(Antilope by troop. .of 
lions in, South Colonel: Camp 
bell writes (p...264);..‘° waa,.as usu 
horizon vie my 
scope at aD 
was in sight, had. discovered a 
herd of antelope ironing me field fro | 
whenee the. crop had. lately re- 
to take lass 
| With tear, crowding toge 
d in | 
wolves, 
like dogs, and | 
do onsultation, It | 
what, like . myself, 
ers they wanted ve and had some 
ed design upon and being 
ke, our- achers, e- 
termined to wave their motions I 
le scordingly dismoun ving. m 
creeping as near the scene of action as 
ne- 
ich 
ut- 
ne- 
of | 
| cau tior O | 
hed the “field | 
rv | manner 
surroun 
one wolf lying down at each corner o 
gat the field, and the fifth creeping silently 
orts towards the centre of it, kaos he con- 
— 9 cealed himself in a deep furrow. The 
sixth wolf, which had not yet. moved 
ity, heir @ was Up now that the man 
with the gun had taken a hand, made 
: a precipitate retreat, leaving me un- | 
. disputed master of the field. I might 
easily down an antelope 
my barrel, for the poor 
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things appeared stupified with fear, | following note on the subject is 
but after having so far es their | pended by Sir Walter Elliot: —‘“I have 


cause [ felt that it would be treache 
on my part to avail myself of this ad- 
vantage, and accordingly allowed them 
to depart in peace.” Well, I think 
that the “‘skulking” wolves had as 
fairly earned their dinner as any 
‘* stalking” sportsman, only that things 
are called by diflerent names in man 
and beast, like reason and instinct: 
The modern man stalks chie 
for amusément, whilst the wolves d 
so from the absolute necessity of pro- 
viding themselves with a meal; and if 
hanger had afterwards driven one of 
them to attack a child, as might well 
have followed, of course it d have 
been ascribed to the animal's unmiti- 
ated ferocity, so altogether different 
m what the pangs of hunger have 
impelled human beings to commit 
upon occasions without number. The 
beast of prey must live, or at all 
events whilst living it must eat, though 
we may not perceive the necessity of 
it, which is just what a certain magi- 
strate remarked to a Pro ae who e 
the self-same plea. lonel Campbell, 
in his subsequent comments upon the 
scene enacted and ciescribed, altogether 
ager instinct and reason, according 
my ideas ; but bis remarks that the 
wolf, ‘‘in concert with his fellow- 
wolves, plans and executes an ingeni- 
ous stratagem worthy of the reasonin 
powers of man himself; a 
manceuvre, not arguing consider- 
able sagacity on the part of individu- 
als, but implying that a mutual un- 
derstanding exists among the perform- 
ers which appears to me can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that 
animals [other than man} posse some 
power uuknown to us of communica- 
ting their ideas to each other.” The 


witn similar instances of crafty 
concert on the part of the wolf. On 
one occasion three gazelles passed just 
ahead of me at full speed, by 
a single wolf, towards a nuilah a little 
below me. Two of the gaselles bound- 
ed up the ascent on other side, 
but neither the third nor the wolf ap- 
peared. Anxious to see what had be- 
come of them, I cantered down to the 
spot where they had crossed. There I 
found the poor in the jaws of 
three wolves, which took to flight on 
seeing me, and left the venison at my 
disposal. The wolves had clearly been 
hunting on a preconcerted plan, two of 
them having lain perdu in the nullah, 
whilst the third undertook to drive 
the gazelles to the spot where their 
hidden assailants cou! spring on them 
with advantage.” If lower ani- 
mals were guided ‘* anerring in- 
stinct” only, and did not reason upon 
their experience, moreover if they did 
not possess some means of communi- 
cating their ideas to one another, how 
is it that their wiles and stratagems to 
escape the weapons of mankind are 
developed in proportion as these wea- 
pons become more efficacious? What 
can “blind instinct” know of traps 
and other artificial contrivances? and 


‘how is it that creatures without expe- 


rience of man, the universal destroyer, 
such as those found upen newly-dis- 
covered islands, evince no fear or di 

trust of him until taught by bitter ex- 
perience? ‘“‘ Reason a against 
instinct” is the theme of many 8 mar- 
vellous tale, when peuple little reflect 
upon the discriminative faculties which 


they complacently ascribe to instinct. 
Guiviapontal of Land and Water. 


SUMMARY 


© 


OF NEWS. 


The Bishop of New J 
confirmation to lay his hand upon the 
disfigure the heads of so many young 
and communion. 


The American Free Trade 


, it is said, has given notice that he will refuse at 
pil es of false ‘hair and chignons which 


seeking admission to the church 
to give a series of lectares on 


League proposes 
the subject of free trade in all the large cities and towns of the United States. 


Some 
with marked attention.—Philadelph 


these lectures have already been delivered, and have been listened to 
ia 


= 

| 
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During the week ending April 3rd, 53 wrecks were reported, making for the 
present year a total of 810. 

A Southern editor is bitterly opposed to the education of women as surgeons, 
Suppose, he says, a gentleman were put under the influence of chloroform by 

ch a doctress—what is to prevent woman frem kissing him ? ty 

Tsovsann Suese Drovcut. — A Menindie 
letter of Jannary 18, published in the Adelaide Ubserve:, says—'‘‘ It is rumored 
that 14,000 out of 18,000 —— of Mr. Valentine’s have perished from want of 
water on their way to the Darling from his run back from Wilcannia. Another 
Jan rain is required to make the back runs worth having. We hear of 
sheep dying in hundreds in these back runs, and in a few weeks it is thought 
many squatters will be forced to abandon their runs altogether.” 

Dr. Cumming preached at his chapel, in London, on Good Friday, on the 
subject of earthquakes, and he regards these now taking place as “premoni- — 
tory signs of stupendous social fraught with the gravest issues. The 
Savior had stated that these things should precede his second coming, and it 
was during the seventh vial that it was written that there should earth- 
quakes, lightnings, and thunders such as never had been seen since men were 
in the world. lt appeared to him, however, that still there remained to come 
one shock so startling, so terrific, and of such huge and unprecedented pro- 
portions, that even thoughtless men would begin to be awakened, and to turn 
— ——- to phenomena which hitherto they had only sneered at and 

i . 

PHENoMENOW.—On the morning of April 3 a some- 
what startling phenomenon was visible for many miles around Carlisle, and 
was seen by scores of people. Between four and o’clock in the morning a 
ball—or, more roperly, speaking, a pillar—of fire from east to west 
over the city e, and was plainly visible for fnily a score of miles 
around. The fiery substance resem an ordinary t in size and shape, 
and seemed as though it were prevented from falli: some invisible con- 
necting cord. It travelled at a pretty quick rate, throwing a lurid glare over 
every spot that it passed. It was perceived to pass over Carlisle and travel in 
a westerly direction, being plainly visible at Cumnersdale and at Glasson, the 
latter place being fully nine or ten miles distant from Carlisle. At Glasson, a 
respectable yeoman watched the pillar intently, and he says that it caused a 
great heat, while another person, in the same locality, says that the fiery sub- 
stance seemed to pass within a score pal de of him, and that the heat was al- 
most overpowering. Suddenly it exploded in the air, and the report, which 
resembled the disc of cannon, was heard for a great distance around. 

ALLEGED CORRUPTION OF SENATORS AND REYRESENTATIVES IN THE UNITED 
Starzs.—A report has just been presented to the Senate of the United States 
from a committee which was appointed to inquire ‘‘whether any party or par- 
ties interested in supporting or opposing any measures relating to railway com- 
panies have either in person or by agent directly, or indirectly, paid or onered to 
pay any member or members of the Senate during that session any money or 
other valuable thing to influence his or their vote or action in Senate or com- 
mittee.” The at they have arrived are ‘sums of 
money were expen or corrupt p _by parties interested in legislation 
concerning railways during the session of ef that lobbyists were thus enrich- 
ed, and in some cases received money on the false pretence that the votes of 
senators were to be influenced ; that there was no proof of actual bribery of any 
senator; and that the newspaper charges made in the instances that were 
brought to the notice of your committee were founded upon rumor alone, and 
had been in no case sustained by the evidence of the writers or other proof.” 


The remed ee eee the committee was a “‘ charge inthe law by which 
the giver of 8 bril which is accepted shall be-exempt from meets thy not 
from any disposition to palliate the guilt of the party giving bri but 
because public policy ny ay that the means of obtaining proof be 
aoe this can be done only by exempting from punishment one of 


ag 


